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. tests Which She had ventured to indicate, and h^ 
the fit every point by some years of practical ap D f g f 
proved at .^.4 p.N.E.U. thought” was distinct^ *! l0t 
she claime important that the members of the P v Alis 

'ecognize and upho.d their distinctive 4^ 
* educational practice that rests upon it ; f„ r : °», 


“tdtXTEngiand is defective, it is so, perhaps, * 
nis a patchwork of methods belonging to various and 
dmes opposed and contrary systems of psychology. £ 
Mason concluded by saying, I hope I have satisfied 
lA1 do mean something by * the P.N.E.U.’ 


friends that we 


Mr ROOPKR said that it was very hard to say anythin 
new about education, but the application of the principle, 
expressed by Miss Mason was new and the P.N.E.U. had 
done much to accomplish this. It was very important to 
remember that the Society deals with principles which are 
constantly growing, and as the sciences grow the principles 
should be modified. “ I think,” continued Mr. Rooper, “that 
those who have drawn up the principles have been wise in 
leaving them very general. There is a great desire for 
definition, but it hinders progress in important matters. 
Education is an associative science and has branches 
spreading in all directions.” 

Sir Vincent Barrington thanked Mr. Rooper and Miss 
Mason on behalf of the meeting for their most interesting 
addresses. 

Mrs. Franklin added a few words on the question ot 
capitation fees and organization. She gave her testimony 
to the fact that the P.N.E.U. was a living Society with vital 
principles and teaching, and said the quiet but continue 
growth of the Society must prove this effectually- Sheca 
the attention of those present to the fact that time had 
fL t ^ e mornin g’s proceedings for the discussion 

1 c Mties, &c., and many valuable questions were t en 
to her. 

The Chairman then called on Mrs. Rowntree to re- 
her paper. 
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Mrs. Rowntree then read a paper on 

THE STARTING OF A P.N.E.U. BRANCH AND 
THE BEST MEANS OF VITALIZING THE SAME. 


She said : Some eight years ago, Miss Mason requested 
the then Archdeacon of Scarborough to allow her to give an 
address in his schoolroom. The meeting was not well ad- 
vertised, and only a limited number knew of it. Those who 
would most have welcomed a visit from Miss Mason, and who 
knew her through the pages of Home Education , had to 
content themselves with a report second-hand. 

But at that meeting specimen copies of the Parents’ Review 
were given away, and one copy was brought home to a 
lady, who at once became an ardent reader of its pages, 
who has educated her five children on P.N.E.U. lines 
and who has been (more than anyone else) the means of 
spreading its influence amongst others. 

From this small beginning others saw the paper and began 
reading it, until after four years there were in Scarborough 
fifteen readers of the Parents Review. It was from this small 
circle of influence that the branch was started. 

A member, who thought there would be a great advantage 
in being linked on to the Central Branch, invited these ladies 
to meet at her house, and over a cup of afternoon tea the 
scheme was propounded of having a Branch in Scarborough. 
This group of ladies made themselves into an informal 
Committee, engaged the drawing-room of a central hote , 
sent out invitations from the readers of the Patents e '!^' 
and invited Mrs. Steinthal to address the meeting. e 
Bishop of Hull took the chair and there were upwards o /O 


present. . . . j 

It is needless to say that the address was inspir g 
convincing. Names were taken for membership and t 
following day the officers and committee, were chosen. Fro 
«ha, ,i ml OU r Ura nch has steadily grown. We have about 85 
members and have just completed our fourth ^ essl °" u _ 
I have gone thus far into detail with a e m e h 

i. To show how small were the steps out of which 
BrnnrVi 
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2. That only from within a circle can a Branch develop 

h6 f ^That it is far better to wait until the need is felt to have 
a Branch by the people in that place, than to urge the starting 
from outside influences. 

Now may I say one word to my fellow secretaries, f 0r 
whom I feel very great sympathy. It is one thing to start out 
with a high ideal, and quite another to be able to carry out 
our wishes and dreams. We are very conscious that we must 
be the servants of the Branch ; that the success or non- 
success of a meeting will be entirely laid at our door ; that if 
anything goes wrong these poor unfortunates are blamed, 
and that in nine cases out of ten the business in committee is 
never got through, but delightfully handed over to the 
secretary to do the best she can with a mutilated agenda paper. 
After such a description, no one will want to become a 
secretary. After all, the one thing necessary in the starting 
out of this most important work, is true enthusiasm and a love 
for the cause. 

It was the late Jean Ingelow who said, “ The possible 
stands by us ever fresh, fairer than aught which any life hath 
owned.” Do not these words come to us with great encourage- 
ment and help us to see that there is still much before us that 
we have not yet attained. 

A secretary must be inspired with enthusiasm and infuse 
that spirit into the members of the Branch. Happy for her 
if she is fortunate in having a good working president, who 
can attend and act as chairman at most of the meetings. But 
if this is impossible then the w'ork must be carried on 

single-handed. 


sympatnetic committee 13 L11C 11CAU LI11I1 g LU Wia „ 

up of people really interested in the work. 

It is always a dangerous thing when work of this descriptio 

ept too much in the hands of one person. We must kee 

°a in our sympathies, seek in every possible way to kee 

ourselves in the background and bring forward fresh spirit 

in ° t e work. The expression, “ Oh ! the secretary runs 

nOW j’ 1S a s P eec h unworthy of the Branch. If ^ 

wit r ", ary ° es run 11 sh e ought not to — either the fault i 

murh , elf ’ ° r more of ten with the committee, who leave s 
much in her hands. 
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The secretary must set as many people to work as possible 
,nd she must have great tact and skill never to show 
iispleasure or annoyance. 

In fact this person must be quite perfect, for she must be 
punctual, business-like , exact and tactful. Alas ! how far short 
Xo we come, yet no one can blame us for high ideals. 

And now, one word as to the best means of vitalizing and 
developing the work. The usual programme of lectures and 
drawing-room meetings is very good, and it would be 
impossible to say how much has been learned from the 
excellent addresses and papers which have been contributed 

— 11 r\ X T P T* 1 T1 t h 0 C0ntr0S W Vl P pVl PC Vl O iro Knnn /d 


excellent addresses and papers which have been contributed 
ill over in the centres where branches have been formed. 
r * 1 of them has been widespread and lasting. 

subjects have been unique, because they have 
primarily for the mothers whose ear has never 


dany of _ . 

jeen written primarily for the mothers whose ear has never 
jeen reached in quite the same way. But we cannot always 
ive on cream, and as we begin to find out hidden treasures 
n our midst, gems whose worth has never been called forth, 

[ believe we shall find that much help can be got out of 
members in their local branches. 

1. There might be one meeting each session arranged for 
as many as possible to take part, possibly several short papers 
written and then a discussion to follow. One of our best 
papers contributed in this way was on “ Punishments, a 
subject touching everyone and a good discussion followed. 

2. The formation of small reading circles has been foun 
most helpful, meeting in different houses once a ortmg t, 
taking a book which has been voted by the mem jers, 
reading and discussing it. By this means mem etv 
brought into closer contact with each ot er an o 
hesitate to speak of special difficulties which may arise from 

time to time. , . „ n«irlincr of 

3. A very useful branch of local ts^ ^ meeting 

meetings for nurses. So far we h ^ js a large 

when the address was given by a an d if a course 

field of usefulness in developing these mee ’ DDor tunity for 
of addresses was arranged ^ Se i' 

conversation with the nurses a , a p 0 f us who 

be most cordially welcomed by many, to have our nurses 

belrmr r to TTr^mn would be only too gla to. j it 
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help in the discipline and tra^~ of 
our young children. We want to get he nurses on our sid 
see with our eyes, and if we see that they are working^ 
our stand-point we shall be able to uphold them and thus make 
their work easier and more successful. It is needless for me 
to Speak to such an audience as this of the unlimited range of 
influence which our Union has now before it. Others have 
already spoken of this. Yet, when we are greeted with warm 
thanks over and over again for the good and inspiration which 
the Union has been, we may well feel that it is a work 
worthy of our best efforts and untiring energy. 

“ Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character, and you reap a destiny.” 


FRIDAY, May \$th. Special Service at 3.30, 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

SERMON FROM CANON EYTON. 

Every life starts in the beautiful mystery of childhood. The 

element of mystery may too soon pass away, but it starts 

there : it starts with admirations and ideas and queries and 

glimpses of things surrounded by mystery, endeavouring to 

pierce its way by questions — carried away by enthusiasms 

which will wear out, but beautiful in those enthusiasms and 

generally reverent. How is this beautiful mystery that en- 

veops a child s first thoughts and feelings about religion 

to e made use of? How is it to grow into what will serve 

n in the rough and tumble of life ? Clearly a child’s religion is 

"o t e same thing as a grown-up person’s — the drab element 

<lii<^ X ^ enenCe * S Wamir ‘g — t ^ ie child’s religion must be intro- 

ismaH^fV, n lts nature * No greater or more hurtful mistake 

and m an at t ^ lose w h° want to force grown-up theories 

unon chnH Pt ' 0 " S T ° f reli ?ion-a matured kind of religion-- 

uninflu r ^ n * 1 ls t!tls which leaves them uninterested and 

Wmes fhe a " d makeS ,he object distasteful. Religi°” 
comes the matter.of. course thi ^ g> the Sunday less0 „, the 
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thing somewhat dreaded, finished with a sigh^T^lSTTw 
means of escape from a conscientious but mistaken attempt 
t0 graft upon children the matured religion of a grown man 
is often the giving up the whole thing as impossible. Then 
there is another great mistake. Religion, says the merely 
mechanical believer, is made for grown-up people, and 
children will understand it one day, but they cannot now, 
an d it is no good bothering their heads with it. Those are 
the two great mistakes— to think that we can teach children 
a grown-up religion, and the other to think that because this 
fails to interest, nothing will succeed and that they had better 
leave it alone till they grow up. 

It is hard to say which is most mistaken. The result is, 
either that they become sick of the grown-up religion, and 
discard the whole; or grow up to think that it does not much 
matter whether they are religious or not. Both mistakes 
arise from want of imagination or want of caring to take 
trouble. Elijah stretched himself on a child before life came 
back to it. What does that tell us but that to teach a child 
religion takes trouble — involves self-adaptation ? 

Now there is a religion of childhood that belongs to 
children ; and it is not an exceptional sort of abnormal 
religion, it is the normal type of religion. We have all got 
to go back to it through all our experience and after all our 
wanderings, for “ except ye be converted and become as little 
children ye shall not enter into the kingdom ol heaven. 
When Christianity becomes a life-shaping power within us 
it brings us back to the child religion, to the faith, the trust, 
the hope of a little child. 

There is then a child’s religion. Where shall we look lor 
help as to its development r Surely not to the Epistles 0 
St- Paul — they were written for adults. The thing to 
considered then, in those early days, was adult conversion. 
Peter and Paul had to deal with grown-up religion t ere o 
if you are seeking for what children need and are a 
take in, you must not go to the Epistles. c 1 w ^ 
learn out of Romans or Hebrews how to love an 
hve for God. Our instinct takes us to the Gospe aa e 

Gospel first of all to the childhood of Christ. r „ We 

wrote a piece of Latin, which showed his sense of • 
b °ys,” it ran, “commemorate the boy”-/^ pucrutn 




